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THE SOCIAL IDEAL AND THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

BY BISHOP CHAUNCBY B. BREWSTER. 



Ik a former paper the writer presented some considerations 
touching the democratic ideal and the Christian Church. That 
subject it were impossible to consider to-day without taking 
account of the social quickening that characterizes the present 
age. The eighteenth century had its issue in the stormy assertion 
of individual right. The French Eevolution was the catastrophe 
and cataclysm which marked the close of an epoch. There is not 
a little to bear out the contention of Mazzini, which he began 
as early as 1835 in a French Review, that the Eevolution was 
" a practical summary of the conquests of the past, not a pro- 
gramme of future conquests." It is true, Mazzini also wrote: 
" The Eevolution was directly descended from Christianity, . . . 
Christianity is the Religion of the individual." This gross mis- 
conception quite ignores those social characteristics which are 
essential to Christianity and find embodiment in the very in- 
stitution of the Church. The French Revolution, however, in- 
its attack upon authority, proceeded upon the accustomed atomic 
and individualistic lines. Vague presentiments of the future 
there doubtless were. But the great principle of the coming age, 
association, was " an idea unknown to the official inspirations of 
the Revolution." The brute force of individual rights was " the 
one formula of every Assembly that controlled the Revolution."* 

Individualism survived into the following century and found 
manifestation in the " Manchester School " with its doctrine of 
laissez-faire. Rut there prevailed a signal reaction. The nine- 
teenth century, as a whole, was marked by the principle of asso- 
ciation in nationality. Instances we see in Greece, Austro- 
* Mazzini: "Thoughts on the French Eevolution of 1789." 
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Hungary, United Italy, these re-United States, Germany, the 
Balkan States and Canada. As the nineteenth century was 
marked by political co-operation so the twentieth century is thus 
far occupied with social co-operation. The pendulum has swung 
far over from the individualism of a former time. Moral progress 
always involves a finer sense of right and justice, and the grow- 
ing social sensitiveness is evidence of a progressive age. The 
added weight of emphasis upon social relations is the pressure 
of the finger of God, the insistence of the Spirit of the iiving 
God urging forward to better things. 

We are evidently in a stage of transition. The questions at 
issue would seem to touch the rate of progress and the final goal. 
Undoubtedly there is to be a considerable enlargement of the 
functions of government. Some will think the wise and reason- 
able attitude is to welcome State action so far as it promises 
to help, and to oppose it so far as it seems likely to interfere 
with the free development of manhood or womanhood in the 
nation. Others will think that the present system of wealth 
distribution is so far incompatible with justice and right that 
it must be done away with and give place to the collective owner- 
ship of productive property and administration of industry in a 
co-operative commonwealth. We are certainly moving. The ques- 
tion is how fast to go and how far, and whether it is better to 
proceed by methods of evolution or revolution. At all events, it 
is impossible to mistake the prevailing tendency of the age. 
Political problems now inevitably include social factors. There 
are social programmes taking on some of the characteristics of a 
religion. 

We well may hesitate to plunge into the revolutionary scheme 
proposed by Socialists. In the first place, there recurs the old 
question between things visionary and things practical. The need 
of the latter, in fair measure, is suggested in the familiar rhyme : 

" She took in sewing, 
To keep things going, 
While he reformed the world." 

Grave problems are not to be solved by clever theories and fine 
sentiments and brilliant hopes. The rainbow that spans the 
cataract will not serve as a bridge to cross the chasm. To deal 
with stubborn facts there is need of something substantial and 
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practical. To elevate social conditions there must be a firm 
fulcrum; and that is found not in things as they ought to be, 
but in things as they are. It is easier to pull things to pieces 
than to put them together again, especially if it be an exceedingly 
intricate fabric the construction whereof is not thoroughly under- 
stood in every detail. In the proposed programme many things 
are to be considered. For instance, what kind of men will obtain 
control of such tremendous power over the industrial life of a 
whole people, over the daily doings and the destinies of each and 
every individual? 

Were it not better, in attempting to improve the vast mechan- 
ism of society, to go, as it were, step by step, making each re- 
adjustment or change in the machinery as it is seen to be neces- 
sary, and thus to proceed experimentally with a view to how it 
works? Such procedure may be stigmatized as opportunism. 
But it is in that way that the movement of democracy has ad- 
vanced in England, 

" Where freedom broadens slowly clown 
From precedent to precedent." 

Indeed, so far. as Socialism should make the sphere of personal 
liberty too circumscribed for it to live and move in, so far would 
it be at variance not only with the democratic ideal, but also 
with Christianity and that freedom for which Christ made us 
free. The social character of Christianity it is impossible to over- 
estimate, because there the social never gets away from the per- 
sonal. Christianity, while never individualistic, is always per- 
sonal. It recognizes that persons are the stuff of society and that 
social strength must be made up of personal tissue. It is a 
question to be asked and answered whether the Socialistic scheme, 
if carried into effect, would tend to the degeneration of this 
personal tissue or no, whether it would be favorable to the de- 
velopment, or tend toward the withering by atrophy, of those 
characteristics of self-reliance, industry and thrift, and that 
energy in initiative and sustained endeavor, which are the very 
fibre of robust personality and, as such, essential to the vigor of 
the commonwealth. 

Again, Socialism puts all the stress and strain of social regen- 
eration upon the State. But the State is not the only social in- 
stitution. Before the State comes the Family as the true unit 
of society. So far as Socialists assail the sacred integrity of the 
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Family, so far has the Church a witness to bear on behalf of the 
Family as the basis of society, as furnishing the norm of social 
relations and as God's primary school for training therein. 

As against a merely materialistic Socialism the Christian 
Church is to bear witness to the moral and spiritual purposes 
and destinies of human personality. With liberty won, the 
question remains, liberty for what? The free man is a force 
set free — for what end and purpose? So far as the Socialist 
scheme is limited to material welfare and confines its appeal to 
considerations of self-interest, there might be question whether 
it be not a subtle expression of individualism, a turning up of 
the reverse of the same medal with as selfish a stamp. The 
Christian motive appeals to something quite above any sordid 
self-regard. The Christian purpose for personality aims at some- 
thing higher than a general average of physical well-being and 
comfortable mediocrity. With this motive and this purpose, 
with its appeal to the high and heroic in human nature, the 
Christian Church is equipped to arouse corporate enthusiasm as 
no other agency could. 

Furthermore, the Socialism that claims to be scientific and self- 
consistent is professedly based upon class antagonism. This is 
avowedly insisted upon as a cardinal doctrine involved in the 
nature of things, as a necessary law consequent upon an inevitable 
conflict of interests between employers and employed. This 
ground, it is true, has been departed from more or less widely 
by some recent writers; for example, certain of the Eevisionist 
school of Socialists. Such departure, however, is not generally 
recognized as consistent with logical and genuine Socialism. 
Eepresentative exponents of the system continue with no less em- 
phasis to insist upon the " class war." 

Here the Church of Jesus Christ has a witness to bear and a 
message to deliver. Peril threatens any society wherein class 
is estranged from and arrayed against class. Democracy cannot 
be healthy or safe where there is continual clash of classes. 
France furnishes unhappy illustration of conflicting elements. 
An evident need in democratic society to-day is of something that 
shall bring opposing elements together and bind man to man and 
class to class. The Middle Age guilds played a great part in 
drawing together the people of a town. It is not long since here 
in America master and men and apprentices worked side by side. 
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New conditions of industrial life have taken away that personal 
contact which is a wholesome thing for humanity. In modern 
society the evil is intensified by the specialism which divides men 
one from another and shuts them out from much mutual sym- 
pathy and community in thought. Science may tend toward a 
common level in the physical and material order, bringing ac- 
cessories of comfort and convenience within the reach of the 
many. But as differences here disappear, there rise invisible 
barriers that more and more separate class from class. This in- 
sidious spirit of caste science does not withstand, being itself 
selective rather than democratic. 

The menace to society and to the democratic ideal in the 
estrangement and antagonism of classes must be confronted by 
Christianity. Nothing else has the requisite inelusiveness and 
moral compulsion. Christianity is concerned with personality. 
But its revelation is a disclosure that personality implies more 
than mere single individuality. Its great purpose is personality 
taken up into brotherhood and corporate fellowship. Because it 
is personal it is, moreover, social. It means that, as John Wesley 
said, " ourselves and others cannot be put asunder." Christians 
must not be content to accept any doctrine of an irreconcilable 
conflict of classes. In its long eventful history the Church has 
brought to bear upon the world influences of emancipation and 
uplift, for example, on behalf of the slave, woman, the feudal 
serf. But it has for its mission not only to break yokes, but also 
to bring men together and hold them together in their freedom. 

A watchword of revolution has been : " Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity." But in France an artificial equality which ignored 
personality made a hideous farce of fraternity and of liberty a 
most tragic travesty. With less talk about equality and more 
fraternity, liberty to-day might be largely left to take care of 
itself. A half -century ago John Stuart Mill said : " But society 
has now fairly got the better of individuality."* We have seen, 
however, that it is still possible for individuals to get the better 
of society. We are learning the need of that genuine fraternity, 
brotherhood between man and man and between class and class, 
that finds in any advantages of man or class only enhanced 
opportunities of service to the common weal. 

There is already, among the masses of wage-earners, something 

*"On Liberty" (published in 1859). 
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of a passionate fellow-feeling. Let a like fellow-feeling of hu- 
manity move, as I believe it is more and more moving, those at 
the top, to hear the cry of those beneath and look upon their 
burdens, and we may hope for a growing passion of brotherhood 
that shall be mightier than hatred and strife, and make for right- 
eousness and peace and loving service. 

To this brotherhood the Church cannot help bearing a certain 
witness, because its essential constitution transcends all distinc- 
tions of class, caste, race or color. Its great sacraments are 
signs and seals of brotherhood, of birth into one household, of 
fellowship at one Father's table. This inevitable witness in ideal 
the Church is to make actual, positive and inclusive. There 
ought to be no possibility of mistake regarding the attitude and 
spirit of a Church that has been teaching each of its children, 
along with his duty towards God, that his duty towards his neigh- 
bor " is to love him as myself, and to do to all men as I would 
they should do unto me." Such an attitude and spirit would 
surely prove effective to work wonders. There should lie our 
hope and endeavor, not in the perpetuation of class antagonism, 
but in finding some principle that should, instead of sundering, 
bring closer together interests that now seem opposed. Said 
the labor leader, Mr. John Mitchell, at Yale last year : " If I 
were asked to propose a solution of the whole vexed problem of 
modern industrial life, I should unhesitatingly advise a literal 
application of the Golden Kule." Those be weighty words. In 
that attitude and spirit Christian effort might reasonably be 
directed toward making the combinations both of labor and capital 
a beneficent enginery to advance the brotherhood of men. 

The Church of Christ cannot identify itself with the So- 
cialistic scheme. In nature and purposes that scheme is eco- 
nomic; the Church is spiritual and personal. The Socialistic 
scheme for society aims at the economic transformation of en- 
vironment. The Church's aim is the spiritual transformation of 
the persons that make up society. Socialism aims at recon- 
struction through revolution; the Church at progressive reform 
through evolution. They work on quite different lines. 

This diversity, however, in aim and operation does not necessi- 
tate antagonism in spirit. While the Church of Christ, following 
His example, will not identify itself with any political or semi- 
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political scheme for a revolutionary destruction and new con- 
struction of the fabric of society, it ought not to withhold genuine 
sympathy with some things to be found in the movement known 
as Socialism; for example, its frank and fearless facing of evils, 
and, again, certain principles like the superiority, so eloquently 
argued by Mr. H. G. Wells,* of the spirit of service over the 
spirit of gain. Especially will be discerned hovering above the 
general movement a certain ideal. For we have now not the 
democratic ideal alone. From the seething ferment of our time 
slowly has been emerging the social ideal, which is taking shape 
before our eyes. This ideal, brooding over the chaos of the age, 
beckons on to some better thing God has for men. 

In this social ideal there is involved nothing that is unreason- 
able. It means at the outset simply a recognition of certain 
things, namely, sufficient food and raiment, decent housing and 
time enough to rest and to think, as the normal inheritance of 
humanity. It means refusal to be content while large numbers of 
human beings here in our midst have not these things ; while, for 
instance, little children come famished to school, and while other 
children toil through the hours when they ought to be at school 
or in the night hours when they ought to be asleep, and while the 
wages of any working - women are so low as to involve fierce 
temptation to sell their sacred honor. The social ideal is, after 
all, simply that Christian ideal, of the personality in all sorts 
and conditions of men, now with more imperative cogency com- 
pelling loyal and large-hearted endeavor that it shall be in com- 
pleter fulfilment realized. 

If it be true that Christianity in principle means not indi- 
vidualism, but solidarity, if Christianity, while not ignoring per- 
sonality, yet has, as its ideal, personality fulfilled in social re- 
lations, then, in a time like this, of transition from individualistic 
principles and ideals, the Church of Christ has plainly before it 
a task in the world. It is no time to yield to that old besetting 
temptation to hold aloof from contact with the world. The 
sociological trend of thought and life to-day is a realization of 
essential characteristics of Christianity and makes rightful de- 
mand upon Christians. 

Certainly the Church is to refrain from seeking to allay the 
restlessness and fever of social discontent by administering any 
• " New Worlds for Old." Chap. V. 
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anodynes that superinduce social lethargy. Its plain task is to 
heal, tone up and invigorate the social system, to quicken and 
guide those social promptings and aspirations, and make men 
know assuredly that democracy means the wider opportunity and 
the larger obligation with respect to social service. For accom- 
plishing this task the Church has no mere maxims: it ought to 
bring to the ferment of social discontent and strife the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ. 

It should be evident beyond question that the Church is bring- 
ing the Spirit of Jesus Christ. That would require that" it be 
itself thoroughly possessed by that Spirit. The problem that im- 
mediately confronts the Church is not to Christianize Socialism, 
but first to socialize Christians, until their ideal principles shall 
be real and ruling principles, until they obey the rule of prin- 
ciple and not contentedly rest in sentiment. For instance, the 
sentiment of pity for misery does not suffice when there is appeal 
for justice on the ground of wrong. That is an appeal to which 
the Church corporately, and Church members personally, cannot 
afford to be deaf and irresponsive. Nor must there be repose 
in any abstract sense of" justice or vague generalities and com- 
monplaces about just dealing or mere vaporing indignation against 
wrong. There is need of definite application of the Ten Com- 
mandments to life and society, the seventh and eighth as well as 
the sixth; nor should it be forgotten that one of the command- 
ments forbids covetousness. It is for the Church with prophetic 
voice to rebuke covetousness and greed of gain, selfishness and in- 
justice as sins. 

It is for Christians to endeavor to translate the social ideal 
into actual conditions. Their Christianity is to be definitely ap- 
plied in specially directed effort against particular and concrete 
ills and wrongs. Our Lord upon earth dealt in no vague spiritu- 
ality out of relation with men's actual life and the ills they were 
suffering. There is a lesson to-day to be learned from any move- 
ment, so far as it manifests definite aims and directed effort 
against concrete evil, and so far as it manifests faith in the pos- 
sibility of redressing wrongs and remedying ills, faith in the 
possibility of progress in social relations and conditions. Then, 
confronting the possibility, is all the latent personal power in the 
membership of the Church. Thence ought to go forth what 
dynamic energy to deal with certain evils, for instance, the wicked 
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waste of life in child labor! In questions touching humanity 
the Church is not to be a hindrance to progress. Christ's people 
are to be lined up on the right side of such questions, in support 
of reasonable legislation and reform. An example of definite 
dealing' with concrete ills, at any rate so far as to face the actual 
problems, may be found in the Chicago diocesan report of 1909 on 
Social Service. 

The Church of the Son of Man is for man and nothing that 
is human should it deem foreign to itself. Its sphere is as wide 
as the life of man and includes the range of his social and in- 
dustrial life. Failure here means betrayal of trust. To such 
failure is to be attributed the indifference to the Church on the 
part of many working-men. The masses of the wage-earners have 
respect for Jesus Christ Himself. Still they will cheer His name. 
Still His personality is potent. Still He draws men to Him. 
If men are alienated from the Body which was to do His work 
in the world, it must in some measure be through the fault of 
that Body. The Church is not always clear as to social in- 
justice. The Church has not always been the champion of the 
poor and oppressed. The Church has sometimes regarded not 
the wrongs of the poor, being blinded by the god of this world. 
The Church is not manifestly before men's eyes a spiritual re- 
public, the commonwealth of man. 

If the Church is to leaven twentieth-century democracy and 
preserve what is good therein, we have freely to recognize, and to 
endeavor, so far as in us may lie, to realize, the democratic and 
social ideals as bound up with genuine Christianity, as ideals 
whereunto the Church must be loyal, if it would deserve the 
names Christian and Catholic. Yes! The Church needs these 
ideals to keep it true to Him who loved to call Himself the Son 
of Man. Democracy needs the Church to save it from becoming 
worldly, materialistic, selfish and base. Let the Church be true 
to the design of its Founder, loyally and worthily bearing wit- 
ness to these principles wrapped up with the revelation, com- 
mitted to its trust and the mission given it to accomplish; and 
let democracy be thus won by the Church to consecrate itself to 
Christ's inspiration and guidance onward and upward: then we 
may hope, and in hope work, for the new earth wherein shall dwell 
righteousness and peace and joy. 

Chaukcey B. Brewster. 



